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HITS little book ts dedicated to my children in the hope 
that tt may give them some slight idea of the re- 
lations that existed between master and slave when I 


was a child. The confidence bestowed upon the latter by 
the former was so great that many a front door was 
never even Closed, until emancipation came alienating 


the races and changing trust into suspicion. 
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‘““O braided dusks of the oak and woven shades of the vine, 
While the riotous noon-day sun of the June day long did shine 
Ye held me fast in your heart and I held you fast in mine”. 


‘““Oh, what is abroad in the marsh and the terminal sea? 

Somehow my soul seems suddenly free 

From the weighing of fate and the sad discussion of sin, 

By the length and the breadth and the sweep of the marshes of Glynn. 


‘‘ Ye spread and span like the catholic man who hath mightily won 
God out of knowledge and good out of infinite pain 
And sight out of blindness and purity out of a stain. 


‘“ As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod 

Behold I will build mea nest on the greatness of God: 

I will fly in the greatness of Godas the marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt the marsh and the skies - 


‘‘ By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod’ 
I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God: 
Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness within 
The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn.” 


SIDNEY LANIER. 
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Reminiscences of a Southern Woman 


GEORGIA BRYAN CONRAD 


\ A Y father was a riceplanter, and lived on Broughton Island, Mac- 

| \ intosh County, Georgia. He owned the greater part of it, the 
rest belonging to my cousin, Robert Troup, whose property mostly lay 
on the mainland, where his sisters and brother also had large estates. 
Their home place was called “ Broadfield.” All along the Altamaha 
River were large plantations where the planters lived in winter (no 
white man being able to stay at night in summer ona rice field), the 
Grants, Coupers and Dents being among the most prominent. In 
summer we all migrated to Glynn County, adjoining Macintosh. 
Each place touched another, but as they consisted of several hundred 
acres, the houses were not very near together. Still, they were with- 
in driving and walking distance, so we always had pleasant society at 
hand. Visitors we had in plenty, and tableaux and plays were insti- 
tuted often to amuse our guests, my cousin, Dr. Troup, even going to 
the trouble of building a rough room as a theatre, one of the Grant 
boys painting the scenery, The acting was not wholly bad, as I re- 
member on one occasion one of the actors had to be wounded in the 
play, and when he fell, we children believed he was really dead. Aft- 
erwards when we saw him walking around the yard in the moonlight, 
we thought that he was a ghost. 

The first house that I remember living in, in Glynn County, was 
“« Sedgemoor’. Afterwards my father changed homes with Mr. Grant, 
they moving to “‘ Sedgemoor ’’, we going to “ Grantly’’, which name 
was changed to “ Carteret’s Point ”’, that indeed being the name of 
that particular point of land, called after General Carteret. We lived 
in the old house only a short time, as it was pulled down and a better 
and more commodious one was built inits place on the old foun- 
dation of tabby (oyster shell and mortar), that gave us a cool, delight- 
ful basement. The house was two stories in height, and had four 
large rooms with high ceilings on each floor, with a large hall running 
straight through. Each room, up and down stairs, had windows that 
opened to the floor, with green Venetian shutters, which led on to 
piazzas. Nothing airier or more delightful for that climate could be 
imagined. On the south side of the building there was a circle of 
white and pink oleanders; when they were in bloom the perfume was 
almost too intense. Then there were crape-myrtle trees, with their 
profusion of pink, white and purple blossoms, the cape-jessamine 
and other flowering plants. On the otherthree sides the house was 
surrounded by oaks, whose great limbs, hung with grey moss, gave the 
most delightful shade. 

When we first took possession of this new house my father char- 
tered a steamer to bring the furniture that was required for it from 
the city. The whole family, whites and blacks, came on the same 
boat. The house on Broughton stood only about twenty or thirty 
yards from the river. It was low, with four rooms on a floor. The only 
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way, of course, that we could move about, was by boat. When any 
persons wished to visit us from the mainland, they would come opposite 
to the island and hollo over for us to send for them, hence that place 
was called “Holover”. When there were more than one or two, they 
came in their own boats. These were made by the planters them- 
selves, with the help of their slaves. My father worked on his with 
his own hands and Jooked upon such labor as pastime. There was the 
greatest rivalry between our neighbors and ourselves as to who could 
made the fastest race-boat. They were run against each other, at 
what we called regattas. When these last took place, large parties 
would come from the surrounding neighborhood to witness the race, 
and Savannah and Charleston were always well represented. In the 
last race | remember, my father’s boat, ‘‘ Ethel Newcome’, ran a- 
gainst Mr. Couper’s * “Sunny South’. These boats were so long that 
twelve Negroes rowed them, the master in each case steering. Mr. 
Couper, I think, won at that time. In one of my dear sister Carter’s 
books is still to be seen in her fair handwriting, “Bet Bayard Clinch 
one pair of gloves that father’s boat beats Mr Couper’s”’, with names 
signed at the bottom. 

The entertainments given at these races took place sometimes in 
flats, which were boats as largeasa room, in which the rice was carried 
to the barnyard. Tables were spread under large awnings, and every 
delicacy was provided. These were easily attainable, as oysters, can- 
vass-back ducks, terrapin, mutton, beef, and even our own oranges and 
lemons were there for the killing or gathering The nearest town 
to Broughton was Darien, so that when we either came from, or went 
to, the island, Darien was our stopping place. From there we travel- 
led either by steamer or by stage-coach to Savannah. One of my 
earliest remembrances is of being shut up in winter in one of the latter, 
with a strange child with the measles. In ten days every member of 
the family except my father was down with it. My eyes were so sore 
at that time that they have never fully recovered their strength. 

The Negro men rowed us back and forth to Darien, and we never 
had less than six or eight, as the boats were large and heavy. Some- 
times it would take two or three to hold us, with our luggage and at- 
tendants. On these occasions the Negroes always sang to us, keep- 
ing time with their oars. These trips were always looked forward to_ 
with the greatest pleasure, and when we reached our destination, it was 
with regret that we were lifted out. When the tide was low, and the 
channel through which we were passing narrow, the Negroes would 
stand up and pole the boat. If the water was still too low to float Tay 


* Mr. James Hamilton Couper was aman of considerable literary attainments who had a 
fine library containing some rare old books. He corresponded with men of letters in England 
and was better known there than in this country. He frequently had guests from abroad to visit him, 
amongst them Miss Murray, lady-in-waiting to the Queen, who gave sucha pleasant account of 
slavery as she had seen it in the South, particularly on the Altamaha, that it cost her her position at ” 
court. I own her book of travels in which she describes her visit to H opeton, Miss Bremer and Sir 
Charles Lyallalso visited Mr, Couper, and carried away with them new ideas on the subject of slavery, 
There were many others whose names have escaped me.—G. B. C. 
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they would roll up their “ pants ” (the shoes were generally kicked 
off as soon as they entered the boat), plunge overboard, and push us 
until we reached deep water. Then they would wash off their legs, 
pull down their “ pants’, jump in, and off we wouldgo again. The 
singing was as much a part of the performance as rowing, and 
would be taken up again immediately. As children, we were always 
carried to and from the boat in our boatmen’s brawny arms, and with 
ours around their necks we felt as safe and contented as pos- 
sible. When the tide was very low at our landing place, even the old- 
er members of the party would have to be carried ashore in the same 
manner. Sometimes two Negroes would form what was called a chair 
with their hands and so carry the older ones to land. 

As infants, our mother’s children all had their own particular 
mammies, who nursed them and took charge of them until they were 
able to be cared for by the regular Mauma, who always had an assist- 
ant. My mammy was Maum Martha, and after she had given me up, 
and I had been away from her, I suppose for the first time, and was 
returning, she met me at the Broughton landing; running down to the 
boat and seizing me in her arms, she carried me into the house, then, 
placing me in a chair in front of the fire, she knelt at my feet, devour- 
ing me with kisses, and calling me all sorts of pet names. My sister 
Gussie’smammy was called Winnie. I recallthe face of my sister 
Carter's but I cannot think of her name. 

Canals intersected the island, and although there was one large 
bridge for the use of the wagons, there were also numbers of boards 
' thrown across them, for the convenience of the Negroes. On our visits 
to the island as older children, one of our great delights was to run 
backwards and forwards on these planks. Why we never fell off will al- 
ways remain a mystery. The Negro houses were built on supports so as 
toavoid dampness. They were built of logs, and consisted of tworooms 
divided by a good-sized hall running straight through them. The rooms 
had large fire-places. The Negroes generally had their own little patches 
of ground, and always kept chickens. Their produce was constantly 
sold to us. In winter the menand women wore stout linsey garments, 
heavy shoes and stockings, and the women, colored handerchiefs on 
their heads. In summer, blue jean, now called denim, was substitu- 
ted. This made stout, serviceable garments, hard to tear and easy to 
patch. A ragged slave was nowhere seen on those plantations. How 
differently some of the Negroes look now, particularly the younger 
women and girls, with their flimsy, cheap, calico dresses, that hardly 
stay in credit a month, with rags around their skirts and hanging from 
their bodies and sleeves; high-heeled, paper-soled, narrow-pointed 
shoes, that in a short time leave their feet bare; and dirty, tawdry hats 
on their heads. So dressed, exposed to our changeable climate, what 
wonder that the death rate among them is increasing year by year, and 
that seeds of disease are sown that are hard—nay, impossible—to 

eradicate ! 
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When we would go to “ Carteret’s Point’, Glynn County, in the 
summer, the Negroes would come to see us from Broughton. Six or 
seven miles, backwards and forwards, had to be covered in these trips, 
which took place on Sundays. They often brought us a few new-laid 
eges or some other little present. They would arrive in squads, ten or 
twelve ata time. We would be called out of the house to see them, 
and the men (depositing their hats on the lowest step of the flight 
leading up to the piazza) would come up to where we were standing, 
calling out, “ Howdy, Mistis, howdy!” and extending their hands, 
which were always taken and shaken warmly. 

When the women were at work they would gather their skirts 
around their waists and tiethem with a rope. It made them look 
picturesque, and certainly gave them great ease of movement. In 
carrying bundles, baskets or buckets, they always balanced them on 
their heads, then, with hand on hip and singing lustily, they moved 
along with a swinging, graceful motion that was irresistibly attractive. 
One of our amusements was to try to walk as they did, with a weight 
on our heads. The Negro women used a biggin in which to milk, a 
wooden pail whose handle was a stave, longer than the rest. This 
was carried on the head, full of milk, without any being spilt. Gourds 
answered many purposes. After being boiled in lye and scraped they 
become very sweet, and we always thought that water from a gourd 
tasted better than any other. The Negroes used wire-grass in making 
many beautiful as well as serviceable baskets. 

The rice was carried from the fields to the flats, then towed to the 
mill which each planter had on his place, threshed, and loaded on ships 
to be carried to the city. In the fields carrying their burdens, rowing, 
or feeding the mill with the rice, the Negroes were always singing. 
As I recall those days, it is ever with a sound of melody in my ears. 
Nothing is a greater contrast to that time than the quietness of the 
Negroes now. Truly, ‘their harps are hung on the willows”. The rice 
was not husked at the plantation mills. That was done in the city, as 
rice was only considered good, in those days, when freshly beaten. 
For this purpose, mortars hewn out of the trunks of trees were used, 
also pestles with two ends. There were numbers of these on every 
plantation, and our rice was beaten fresh for our dinner every day, this 
being the secret of the Southern rice tasting so much better than any 
other. These mortars and pestles became smooth and shiny, like metal, 
from constant use. After the rice was loosened from the husks it was 
placed in flat-bottomed baskets called fanners, held high, and allowed 
to fall into baskets placed upon the ground, the wind blowing the chaff 
away. This process would be repeated until the rice was perfectly 
clear and clean. It was called “ fanning the rice.” Two boys or 
two women would seize the pestles together in the middle, raising 
them and letting them fal] so quickly and evenly that the beating out 
of the rice was not considered a difficult task. We children would 
often try to use these utensils, but never succeeded. They required 
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a knack that we did not possess. Corn was ground in the Biblical hand- 
mill, “two women grinding at a mill, etc.” Large stones, the upper 
one with a hole in it, were connected by a pole with the roof of the 
shed in which they stood. The women would take hold of this pole 
and turn the stone with a celerity and ease that was surprising. I 
can shut my eyes now at any time, and hear the whirring of the stons, 
the soft rustle of the meal as it fell into the basket placed to receive it, 
and the sound of the women’s voices singing at the mill. , 

When we were at our summer home in Glynn we always attend- 
ed the servant’s meetings, which generally took place in the af- 
ternoon of Sunday, and Saturday and Sunday nights. The afternoon 
performance we always attended, lingering at the door of the house until 
we were invited to enter and take seats, which consisted of rough bench- 
es placed around the wall. How we envied those who took part in the 
active shouting and singing! With what bated breath we watched the 
constant movements, the circling around and around, the bending, 
the scraping, wondering which of our favorites would hold out the 
longest! The modern cake-walk is a travesty upon the old-time 
shouting Negro. One is an affectation; the other, the spontaneous 
outburst of a naturally religious spirit. 


One of our friends owned a real African princess. She must have 
been over a hundred when I knew her. She told us her brother sold her 
for cows. We dearly loved her songs, which were African ones, 
thrown into rough English by herself. One was about two birds, one 
having challenged the other to remain on a rock in the river, whilst 
the challenger stayed ina tree where it could get worms from the 
trunk. The idea was that the one that held out longest without leaving 
its position would be the victor. Of course the bird in the tree won, 
the poor bird on the reck collapsing from hunger. We were always 
stirred to tears at the fate of the latter. 


In Glynn County there was a regular church building (Epis- 
copal) where the planters attended service, but in the summer, when 
everyone moved to the “salts,” service was held on the porch of our 
minister’s house. Mr. Brown was a Northern man, his wife a North- 
ern woman, who used to bea school-teacher. They were both excel- 
lent people, and always remained faithful to their Southern friends. 
He had a mechanical turn, and made many and various articles for the 
use of himself and family. My father was very punctual, and we al- 
ways arrived promptly at half-past eleven, the time fixed for SeIVICE. 
The Troups and Grants were never in a hurry in their lives, so they 
would arrive about an hour later. Mr. Brown throught it only polite 
to wait for the whole congregation (which was but small at best) to 
assemble. You can imagine how my father would argue and talk, try- 
ing to convince Mr. Brown that he ought to begin the service at the set 
time, whether anyone was there or not. In the meanwhile, we children 
would be having a fine time investigating the Brown establishment. 
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As there were a great many little Browns, and the father wished them 
to stay in the room with him, on one side of the room they had berths 
arranged as on a steam-boat, to accommodate them. At the foot of the 
parents’ bed was a cradle made out of a half-barrel, and suspended by 
rope from the tester of the latter, where the next to the youngest re- 
posed. When it was restless at night, Mr. Brown would rock it with 
his foot. The infant lay in another improvised cradle by the side of its 
mother. There was a-chair also made out of a half-barrel, and other 
things which we greatly admired. ‘“ And what else has your father 
made?” was our never-ending question to the little Browns, who would 
proudly show us new pieces of their father’s handicraft. 

“The Parsonage’, as it is still called, though no minister has lived 
there since the war, is still in existence, one of the very few houses that 
remain in that locality. Most of the houses are in ruins, or are entire- 
ly deserted. I have seen one where the roses have grown quite across 
the front door, and to enter, one would have to resort to a hatchet or 
to shears. The rice fields, with few exceptions, are overgrown, the banks 
broken down, the inhabitants scattered. The very lands have passed | 
into the hands of strangers. My cousin, James Troup Dent, is the 
only descendant of any of the families that I used to know, who still 
plants some of the Broadfield land. Hehas a most delightful home at _ 
Hofwel, where he dispenses a hospitality that gives the stranger’a 
good idea of how the Altamaha planter lived “ before the war”. My 
own mother died when I was so young that I have no remembrance of 
her. In her place I gained several, as my dear cousins, the Troups of 
“Broadfield”, at her death, then and there received my sisters and my- 
self to their hearts, and to their home whenever we were allowed to go 
to them. Our holidays were often spent with them. Once, whilst at 
Broadfield, I rolled down the steps leading upstairs. As I touched 
the floor a door was suddenly opened, and “Tidy” (Miss Matilda Troup) 
rushing to me, lifted me in her arms and carried me to the room she 
had just left, where she fed me on oranges and other good things until 
my fallwas forgotten. This was the first kindness I remember being 
shown to me by her, but it was not the last by any means—only the. 
beginning of benefits which were showered upon us by her and hers. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the mistress or master of a 
_ large plantation in Georgia—I say Georgia because I know whereof I 
speak—lived inidleness. They were the busiest people I have ever known. 
How could it be otherwise when they had charge of a hundred or 
of several hundred human beings, who looked to them for everything ? 
I have seen my cousin, Miss Troup, superintend the cutting out of 
every garment on her plantation, have seen the bundles of clothes 
rolled up, tied and delivered to the seamstresses who were to make them. 
Then rations had to be given out, which was generally done by the over- 
seer or by the driver, a Negro man, who was next tothe overseer. The 
sick were to be visited. Each planter had his own medicine chest with 
scales, etc, and every convenience for making pills, so that mild cases 
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of sickness could betreated athome. When there was serious illness 
the doctor was always sent for. As he was paida certain stipend a 
year, it was from no niggardly spirit that he was not there oftener. 
Both my cousins, Robert and Brailsford Troup, were educated physi- 
cians, having taken the whole course of medicine before returning 
to their plantations. This medical training was of course of great ad- 
vantage to them in treating their slaves. The mistress would go from 
house to house looking after the sick. Once during the war, when we 
were refugeeing, smallpox broke out among the poor whites around us. 
Owing tothe fact that we could get no vaccine matter (that being con- 
traband), it spread to the Negroes. Mrs. Dent and Miss Troup went 
from cabin to cabin, looking after them, and continued their visits un- 
til they were both taken down with varioloid. Two children of our 
household were desperately ill with the disease. Fortunately there 
were no deaths. During all this time there was never a question as 
to the right thing to be done. 

A planter’s wife once carried me into the storeroom belonging to 
the plantation, and showed me not only every conceivable thing that 
could be needed in health or sickness, but piles of ready-made clothing. 
Childlike, I was most struck with the infants’ garments, made neatly, 
even tastefully, out of good serviceable material, soft yellow cotton, 
calico and flannel. For those of married women the flannel was white, 
the dresses being made of light, pretty shades of calico. In case of 
the unmarried, red flannel and darker shades of goods were used. This 
system of providing ready-made clothing for the Negroes was not al- 
ways adopted. My father, for one, thought it made the Negroes too 
helpless, so gave the material to the women to make clothes for them- 
selvesand children. Blankets were given out every winter, those who 
had them one year not receiving them the next. The weekly rations 
consisted of bacon, rice, cornmeal, hominy and molasses. At harvest- 
time and on holidays tobacco was added. The food was prepared by each 
family for its own use, and many is the time that I have had a taste of 
their cooking, which always seemed to us better than anything we had 
at home. They had a way of throwing various things into a pot with 
a small piece of meat, and boiling all together, that was particularly 
good. As we had our own beeves and sheep, when these were kill- 
ed, the Negroes had their share. Then the waters were teeming with 
fish, and in that rich loam, vegetables were abundant, some, like the 
tanier (elephant leaves), growing wild. 

I have never known an instance where the food of the white family 
was cooked with that of the Negroes, except in the case of house ser- 
vants. Our Mauma Leonora, who was a tall, dark-colored woman, 
had been inherited by my father from his maternal grandfather. She 
was one of several brought from Maryland, and was considered the 
most capable of the servants. She never ate in the kitchen with the 
others, but had her meals served directly to her from the table, one 
of us children carrying them to her in the nursery, where she reigned 
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supreme. She had a violent temper, which she vented sometimes on 
her own offspring, never on us. She had three children—a boy that 
my younger sister called “ Black Brother”, and two girls, Agnes and 
Julie. The fomer never came into the house, but was our escort on 
many occasions when we roamed the woods around our summer home. 
We never received anything but the greatest politeness from him and 
his dusky companions. Agnes wasas quick as lightning, like her 
mother, and the only time I was ever the cause of a slave’s being pun- 
ished was when one day she forgot herself so far as to strike me, where- 
upon the cook, Maum Celie, there and then pounced upon her and 
gave hera good whipping. She and Julie were brought up in our 
nursery with our younger sisters, in all things material faring as they 
did. 

The Negro women would sometimes get so angry with one an- 
other that they would fight. The only time I saw a grown person 
punished was during one of these fist-fights, when Daddy Charles, the 
brother of one of the women and uncle of the other, “went for” them 
with a horsewhip, and cyt indiscriminately until he made them draw 
apart. Men and women were both punished, but I never saw it done 
—rarely heard of it even. In those days, when I did hear of it, I re- 
sented it greatly, but now that I am older, the question arises whether 
a short-lived punishment of that sort would not be better than herding 
the poor creatures together for years in crowded penitentiaries, as is 
now the case. Ido not remember but one of our Negroes being 
placed in jail, and that was for flinging a brick-batat another boy’s. 
head and nearly killing him—the wounded one not belonging tous. The 
police (we were then living in the city) swooped down and carried off 
Sampson, the stone-thrower, one of my little sisters fighting the police 
with her small fists, the other screaming herself so hoarse that a doctor 
had to besent for to treat herthroat. It was weeks before she was able 
tospeak abovea whisper. She suffered far more than Sampson, who was 
returned to us after a few days in perfect health and spirits, as the 
other boy had recovered from the blow. Such a thing as a colored 
insane asylum was unknown, and I remember but one crazy Negro, 
she being a free woman called “ Crazy Sally ”, who, being perfectly 
harmless, wandered about the streets without let or hindrance, 
decked in a wreath of artificial flowers and any other old finery that 
she could find. Our slaves were never sold unless the owner died in 
debt, or the property had to be divided, or for some grave crime. A 
neighbor of ours had two dwellings and a barn destroyed by fire, be- 
fore he discovered who was the delinquent. Then the young master 
of the house saw the criminal, a woman, crawling out from under the 
house, which was built on supports, while a cloud of smoke followed 
her. She of course was sent away. 

In Darien and at “ The Ridge’’, about four miles away, lived 
many of our friends—Dr. Holmes and family, the Kells, Spauldings, 
Macintoshes, Brailsfords, and still farther the Wylleys of “The Forest”. 
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I have spent many happy days at that place. Once my sister and I 
went to see the Nightingales, who lived on Cumberland Island at ““Dun- 
geness’’, where Light-Horse Harry Lee lies buried, and which is now 
owned by Carnegie. The house was built of tabby, and had thirty rooms 
init. A terrace led down from the rear into a garden where grew 
many tropical plants and fruits, bananas, dates, olives, etc. In front of 
the house was a grove of live-oaks. A broad road led down to a beach, 
the finest of the kind I have ever seen, where we had splendid surf bath- 
ing. The sand being as firm as a floor, we often drove there in a carryall 
that held eight or ten people. Marsh tackies (which were horses some- 
thing like Shetland ponies) were the animals used, six being the number 
generally required. On Sunday we went to church at Fernandina in 
a boat, “‘ The Reindeer,’ that corresponded to the vehicle used in 
driving, as it accommodated our whole party. Eight or ten Negroes 
rowed whilst Mr. Nightingale steered. This delightful house was 
burnt by the Northern troops, who were led to it by a former tutor of 
my friends. After the war they had no money to rebuild, so their 
charming home passed into other hands. At St. Simon’s dwelt the 
Kings and the Coupers, who have always been closely associated with 
us. Jekyl Island, belonging to the Du Bignons, is now owned by a 
club of Northern men, who, during the winter months, are constantly 
there. | 
On Sapelo Island, near Darien, I used to know a family of Ne- 
groes who worshipped Mahomet. They were all tall and well-formed, 
with good features. They conversed with us in English, but in talk- 
ing among themselves they used a foreign tongue that no one else un- 
derstood. The head of the tribe was a very old man called Bi-la-li. 
He always wore a cap that resembled a Turkish fez. These Negroes 
held themselves aloof from the others as if they were conscious of 
their own superiority. 

In the old days no stoves were used in either the kitchen or house. 
In the former were always large fireplaces, with cranes and hooks 
suspended from them for the convenience of the cook to hang pots and 
kettles on. Then there were tin kitchens to be placed in front of the 
fire in which to roast meat, broilers to be used over red-hot hickory 
coals, bake-ovens with lids to hold coals on top, so that the bread or 
cakes could be as well baked above as below, long-handled toasters, 
waffle-irons and wafer-irons. We always had corn wafers for dinner, and 
as Aunt Celie baked them she would place them in rows, ona long 
board that was laid on both sides of the chimney, so as to keep them 
warm and crisp. Many is the time that we would run in and beg for 
a hot corn wafer. Maum Celie, who was always kind, would then take 
two wafers from her board, butter them and hand them to us in turn. 
We thought nothing ever tasted better. I never saw a stove of any 
kind until after the war. 

The religious services on the plantations were conducted in vari- 
ous ways. Mr. Nightingale, for instance, taught his Negroes himself, 
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and was their preacher. In other cases the planters would club to- 
gether and pay a minister a fixed salary to attend to the religious in- 
struction of the Negroes. As to teaching them to read and write, 
‘“ Self-preservation is the first law of nature’, and the country was so 
flooded with abolition literature that the slave-owner felt his only safe- 
ty lay in keeping the Negroes ignorant. 

When I was very young my father married a second time, and 
after this marriage Broughton Island was no longer our home, although 
my father continued to reside there most of his time, and we went oc- 
casionally on visits. The first winter after this marriage we spent at 
“ Rose Hill’’, in Maryland, a lovely place, the house standing on a 
hill that overlooked the Sassafras River. There was an old and a new 
part to the house, the new being built of brick, the old of wood. The 
latter was very quaint, with cupboards let into the walls. Upstairs, 
under the dormer windows, there were also closets with shelves close 
to the floor. These we children used as our doll-houses, since our 
nurseries were in that house. Our parents had their chambers in the 
new part, and in the room over the back parlor my little brother Frank 
was born. This was impressed upon me from his being the first new- 
born baby I had ever seen. 

As I have said, open fires were the order of the day, and as the 
first winter in Maryland was an unusually cold one, we Southern chil- 
dren suffered very much from the climate. It was the fashion for all 
juveniles, infants included, to go low neck and short sleeves in all 
weathers in the house. Two dresses that I had I remember distinct- 
ly ; a green merino trimmed with narrow black velvet, and a crimson 
one trimmed in the same way. When the river became frozen over, 
our father one day carried us down to see it, and my sister Gussie was 
so overcome with the cold that he had to bring her back in his arms. 
On reaching the house her hands and feet had to be rubbed with vin- 
egar to restore their circulation. 

In Maryland and Virginia the older Negroes were called Uncle 
and Aunt. Farther south this was changed into Daddy and Mauma. 
At “ Rose Hill” the head of the Negro cabinet was Aunt Martha. 
She had belonged to my father’s grandfather, General Forman, so 
she was considered on general principles to be the guardian of the 
place. She it was who could tell us what “Old Master and Mistress” 
used to do, and could show us the grove of trees where they were ac- 
customed to take their tea on summer afternoons. She always wash- 
ed up the breakfast and tea things, and at night we would gather a- 
round her while she was performing this duty, and beg her to talk to 
us about old times, and tell us stories. She was a great hand at the 
latter, particularly fairy tales. JI heard “The Almond Tree” first 
from her, and when she would say “My little sister picked my bones” 
we would all shudder. During the war this old woman took entire 
charge of the house at “Rose Hill”, and when ‘the war was over and 
my father had returned, there was not a chair or spoon out of place, and 
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Aunt Martha received him as if he had left the house the day before, 
She was an excellent cook, and “ Aunt Martha’s coffee’ had a reputa- 
tion. She was adevout Romanist, and faithful in much, so I know 
that long ere this she has entered into the joy of her Lord. 

There was an old flower garden at “Rose Hill ”’ which you reach- 
ed by going down a flight of steps. The beds were laid off in the most 
precise order, the whole being surrounded by a high hedge. Some of 
this box was cut into fantastic shapes and hollows, the latter contain- 
ing benches, generally, so that the wanderers in this old garden might 
rest themselves if they so chose. No place could have afforded more 
delightful nooks for children to play hide-and-seek in, for there we 
could really lose ourselves. Here we first met the Wards and the 
Knights, playing with them on therare occasions when we visited each 
other. 

I think we must have been about a year at “Rose Hill”, for when 
we left there it was again winter, and the carriage in which we drove 
twenty miles to reach the station was lined inside with blankets. The 
cold was so intense that a Negro boy, who was sitting outside with the 
driver, had to be brought inside with us to keep him warm. 

Before I leave “ Rose Hill” I must mention that it was there my 
curls were cut off. I remember standing quite still and watching the 
rings of hair fall one by one around me. [do not remember that I at 
all objected to this mutilation, but their loss must have detracted seri- 
ously from my personal appearance. 

From Maryland we went to my step-mother’s old home at St. 
Julien, near Fredericksburg. There, for some reason that I cannot 
remember, a white woman was engaged to take care of little Frank. 
Leonora may have been sick. Unfortunately, he was allowed to stand 
up ina chair; overbalancing himself he fell, giving his head a severe 
blow. My father was highly incensed, the white nurse was discharg- 
ed, and he said “ that was for trusting Frank with a white woman ; 
another one should never come near a child of his. He had far great- 
er confidence in the black ones’’. After a terrible illness, my little 
brother succumbed to the injury and died. I can see him now, sitting 
on the floor pounding away, and when we would ask him what he was 
doing he would say, “ building boat for Mauma to go home in’. As 
he was the first young baby that I had ever seen, so he was the first 
corpse. Wewere carried in to see him after he was placed in his lit- 
tle satin-lined casket. Dressed in white, with a lace cap on, he made 
a lovely picture, and one never to be forgotten. I suppose, after her 
child was laid to rest in her family graveyard, my father’s wife wished 
to leave the place where she had seen so much trouble, so we moved 
to Chancellorsville where there was an old hotel, since become so 
famous, and there my little sister Florida was born. 

About this time my grandfather, Governor Troup, gave my fath- 
er, until I should come of age, a house in Savannah, alsoa handsome 
carriage and pair of horses. Before we settled down in Savannah, we 
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made a visit to Broughton Island, and it was on our trip there that we 
contracted measles, so that it must have been many weeks before we 
were ableto start for Savannah. There we spread our tents and 
remained until the war, except for going to Glynn County in the 
summer. ; | 

Our Savannah house was situated on a square, and across from us 
lived Dr. Screven, who had married my father’s sister. From that 
time to this I have been truly devoted to my dear cousins. Then there 
were the Joe Bryans, the Daniels, the Bonds and the Woodbridges, all 
near kin, and on most friendly terms with us, with a host of other 
friends. It was about this time that Margaret, the maid for us three 
girls, was married. The wedding took place in our middle parlor- 
The minister was a colored preacher by the name of Marshall, a vener- 
able, gray-haired man. Thebride was dressed in some white material, 
with veiland orange blossoms complete. The groom, Bony Hazzard 
by name, wore black. All their friends were there. The supper was 
served in the basement. Our best table linen, china and glass were 
used on this occasion, and the food was of the choicest. Our silver 
candelabra graced the deep window-seats and the festal board. 

One of the best seamstresses in Savannah wasa Negro woman 
named Margaret Blodgett. For dainty work she was not to be ex- 
celled and was constantly employed at our house. The very best 
cake maker and baker was another Negro woman, whose fruit cakes 
had such a reputation that they were sent for from many places, Eng- 
land included. 

Our uncle, Dr. Screven, had a butler named William, a tall, solemn 
Negro, who always wore a dark suit of clothes, and looked immaculate. 
Tea was handed in that house (as in many others at that time) on large 
waiters, in the parlor in winter, on the long piazza in summer. Small 
tables, called nest-tables, were used for this purpose. We children ate 
in the dining-room, when visiting there, sitting around the big table. 
Hot buttered toast has always appealed to me, and one night after I 
had eaten what William thought was a sufficient quantity, I put out 
my hand for the last slice in the dish, but his voice stopped me saying, 
“ That belongs to Mr. Manners. I was horrified, supposing that Mr. 
Manners was a guest who had not yet been served. Later, however, 
hovering around the pantry, I espied William calmly eating that identi- 
cal piece of toast. Seeing me, he made mea bow, observing, “ I am 
Mr. Manners.” This lesson was not lost upon me, and when I some- 
times see the last dainty being taken out of a dish, I feel that it is a 
pity that there are no longer Williams to call attention to these matters 
and give children lessons in politeness. 

Bishop Elliott was rector of Christ Church, Savannah, as well as 
Bishop of the State of Georgia. He was always much interested in 
the religious welfare of the Negroes, and had had built for their ac- 
commodation an Episcopal Church called St. Stephen’s, in the city. 
There was a regular minister in charge. When our dear Bishop died, 
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in the fall of 65, the vestry of St. Stephen’s asked that they should be 
allowed to act as his active pall bearers: The request was granted 
and they carried their dead Bishop to his grave. 

My mother’s father, Governor Troup, died when I was eleven, 
and he left almost all of his property directly to us five children, my 
two brothers, two sisters and myself. He owned six cotton plantations 
in Middle Georgia, with between six and eight hundred slaves. So, 
child as I was, I found myself the owner of about ninety or a hundred 
human beings. This gave me no feeling of exultation—quite the con- 
trary. The responsibilities of my situation weighed upon me, and it 
was with a feeling of relief that the burden was laid down. Not that 
I think that the way in which the slaves gained their freedom was 
justifiable—far from it. I feel that the sudden manner in which they 
were freed was the greatest wrong ever done to any people, white or 
black. No one who was not on the spot can understand the suffer- 
ing brought about by the severance of the old relations. If it had 
been done gradually, both the whites and blacks might have had 
time to adjust themselves to the new condition. It put an end to 
many men, women and children who were not counted on the list of 
“killed by the enemy’’. 

We children had always been carried at stated times to see our grand- 
father. After his death we continued our visits to our aunt, who resided 
on her own plantation, ‘Turkey Creek”, whose name she had changed 
to “ Valambrosa”. Our slaves would take these opportunities to call 
upon us, and it was amusing sometimes to hear their candid remarks 
upon our personal appearance. One woman remarked to another, in 
our hearing, “ Your Mistis (meaning me) will pass, but my Mistis is a 
picter’’—which was the truth. A horn blown on the plantation call- 
ed the Negroes to work in the morning andat noon. Some work- 
ed by the task (when they were through with it, the rest of the day 
was their own), others as they do now, all day, with an hour’s break at 
twelve o'clock. 

In Savannah our fire-companies were composed entirely of Ne- 
gro men, our Sam belonging to one of the largest. Never mind 
what the slaves were doing, when the fire bell rang, off they rushed. 
After the fire was subdued, and when they were returning home, they 
always sang. How often at night have we lain awake listening for this 
singing, which not only told us that all danger was over, but which we 
thought was the sweetest music in the world. I donot think we were 
far wrong, for I have heard older people speak of it in the same way. 

The first of May all the fire companies paraded, and the whole 
city turned out to do them honor. It was a gala day for white and 
black. South Broad Street had a double row of trees that ran down 
the length of it, with grass between, thus giving a roadway on each 
side. This was always the spot chosen for the parade, as it gave am- 

. ple room for the companies as well as for the spectators. The mem- 
bers wore white pants and loose, white blouse shirts, gathered in at 
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the waist with broad, patent-leather belts. The difference in the cos- 
tumes consisted in the colors used on the uniforms, one for instance 
having red stripes on the pants and red sailor collars; another having 
blue trimmings, and so on. The engines were decorated with garlands 
of flowers. The men wore wreaths around their shoulders. They drill- 
ed before the judges selected for the occasion, and the company that 
won in the contest received a medal. Then the companies marched, 
dragging their engines through the principal streets, singing as they 
went. This sound of numerous and grand voices was indeed “as the 
sound of many waters.” We of our household thought Sam’s compa- 
ny the finest, of course, whether it came out victorious or not. Could 
any greater confidence have been shown in any race by any people, 
than we of Savannah showed toward our dusky firemen? It placed 
us entirely at their mercy. At any time they might have allowed the 
whole city to be burnt to the ground, without taking active part in it 
themselves. So far from their ever attempting such a thing, I do not 
remember ever hearing any but the warmest encomiums being be- 
stowed upon our firemen in times of peril. We lived near the bay 
where there were immense sheds or warehouses for cotton, which 
were sometimes piled to the roof with bales of this inflammable ma- 
terial, needing only a spark to turn it at once into a fiery furnace, 
We children often used these cotton sheds, when empty, to play in, 
as their immense space allowed of our playing and romping in them to 
our hearts’ content. When they were full, we would climb on the 
bales to the very roof of the building, and then come leaping and spring- 
ing down from bale to bale. 

At Christmas, ‘the great amusement was for the boys, white and 
black, to soak large balls of tightly twisted cotton in turpentine, set 
them on fire, and then pitch them quickly from hand to hand in the 
large squares that are scattered through the city. At night it wasa 
pretty sight to watch these fiery balls rushing through the air. 

The Exchange had a clock-tower on its roof, and around this tow- 
er ran a covered balcony. All night a watchman stood there, and at 
every hour, after the striking of the clock had ceased, he would call out, 
“All's well! All’s well!’’ The feeling of deep peace that this asser- 
tion would give, still lingers with me when I am wakeful. 

At nine o'clock at night, the bell was rung for all Negroes to go 
home, if any were abroad at that hour. No Negro could appear on 
the streets at night without a pass written and signed by master or 
mistress, without being arrested and placed in the lock-up. In the 
morning they were sent for and would come home. Many is the time 
that I have stood at our front door, watching a Negro who had been 
sent out on a message to some neighbor. If spoken to by a police- 
man, he had only to point to the open doorway, where I stood in its 
shadow, and he would be allowed to go in peace. Why these old and 
striking customs have not been used to “point a moral or adorn a tale” 
I do not know. ; 
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Fortunately for us our governess believed in fresh air, so we had 
unlimited freedom out of doors, playing and romping to our hearts’ 
content until I was eleven and sister thirteen, when our unusual 
height brought us into trouble. One day when we were rolling our 
hoops on the sidewalk a gentleman stopped us, and laying his hand on 
my sister's shoulder, said ‘‘ My dear! do you not think that you are rather 
tallto berolling a hoop?” We turned and left him without a word, but 
as we were walking home my sister remarked “I hate that man, ” and 
doubtless that man would have hated himself if he had known the effect 
made by his speech on two sensitive children, who then and there hung 
up their hoops, never to touch them again. Henceforth in the city we 
contented ourselves with walking instead of running, as heretofore. 

This governess, who was an English woman, wished to return one 
year to visit her family. We were sent to Montpelier, near Macon, to 
a boarding school started by Bishop Elliot. The principal of it was a 
Miss Buell, a lady from Troy, N. Y. This school was in the country, 
surrounded by woods and many streams. As we were but young, my 
sister and I did little studying, but spent most of our time roaming 
through the forests, climbing trees and wading in the water. The 
principal one morning called us to her and said, ‘‘ Be careful where 
you go to-day. There isa runaway Negro in the neighborhood—he 
slept in our summer-house last night.” Ido not remember that we 
curtailed our walks that afternoon, but we saw no trace of the Negro, 
though we hoped that we should. If we had seen him, I am sure that 
so far from telling on him, we would have helped him in every way in 
our power. We hear much in these days of “runaway slaves ”’, and it 
does seem remarkable that I, who lived for twenty years surrounded 
by thousands of Negroes, should not have even heard of any but this 
one, who wished to escape. 

The Negro children were well cared for. I know of no instance 
where a child was burnt to death from being shut up alone in the house. 
They all felt accountable to the master for the well- or evil-doing of their 
offspring, and knew that neglect of their children would be punished. 
There were half-grown girls in plenty for nurses, who were under the 
eye of a care-taker. The bad masters or overseers amongst us were 
always Northern men, who had no sympathy or patience with the 
simple and childlike disposition of the Negro, and I have heard such 
masters spoken of by the others in harsh and no measured terms. 

In ’59, two of my sisters (one being my step-sister) were at school 
in Philadelphia, the eldest of the family having finished her education 
at the Misses Gibson’s near Baltimore. She was then at home.. It 
was decided that I should join those that were away at the North, and 
continue there until my education should be completed. So every 
preparation was made for me to leave home in the fall. Just then 
John Brown made his famous raid, and my father declaring that no other 
child of his should cross Mason and Dixon’s line to go to school, I was 
sent to Richmond, to be entered at the establishment of Mts. Henry 
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Brooke, a cousin of my step-mother, my brother Jack acting as my es- 
cort. 

When we reached Virginia we found everything in a state of ex- 
citement. My brother, volunteering to go with Governor Wise to 
Harper’s Ferry, was made one of his aides. That trouble was soon 
over, and my brother returned to Georgia, but the whole country was 
in a seething state that needed only a breath to bring it to the boiling 
point. My Richmond experience even now gives me pleasure to look 
back upon. Everyone was very kind. There I met for the first time 
the Conrads, the Magills and the Grahams, who were all relations of 
cousin Virginia’s (Mrs. Brooke). Mr. and Mrs. John Randolph Tuck- 
er were living in Richmond, also Dr. David Tucker and his wife, Mrs. 
Lizzie Dallas Tucker. These friends treated me as one of themselves, 
and made me feel always welcome in their homes. The Christmas of 
’59 I spent with the family of my uncle, Mr. John Randolph Bryan, 
at “Eagle Point’, Gloucester County, Virginia. We went down the 
river on the boat to Gloucester Point, where a carriage met us. I say 
“ws, as young Ran and Jimmy Dent, who were at school at Broune and 
Tebbs’ in Albemarle, had met me and we travelled together. A heavy 
freeze setting in, we were forced to prolong our holiday a week or so 
after the day set for us to return to school. Needless to say, I hada 
charming time, as I was the only girl in the house, with five boys who 
had nothing to do but entertain me. They rigged up rough sleighs, 
and we spent hours flying over the country roads. Then I would be 
placed in a chair, and the boys would push me over the frozen ponds, 
they being on skates. The day I arrived at “Eagle Point”, the Ne- 
gro man who waited in the dining-room had set the table for din- 
ner, without pulling out the leg that supported one of the leaves. The 
result was that when the dishes were placed on it, it became over- 
weighted, and table, meat, vegetables, and everything fell off, and 
were mixed together in a pile on the floor. Ordinarily this would have 
been a catastrophe. So far from it, my uncle seemed immensely a- 
mused; standing looking at the dishes, and laughing, he exclaimed, 
“Well! I never! Well! I never!” In a few minutes the table was 
re-spread, and we sat down to as comfortable a dinner as that destroy- 
ed, what was left in the kitchen after the first was sent in being am- 
ple for the second. 

We drove in all directions, visiting the neighbors, once going 
twelve miles to dinner, remaining during the night, and returning 
next day. 

The storeroom there was a delight to eye, taste and esi: with 
great jars of pickles and preserves, fruit cakes, dried damsons and 
cherries packed down with sugar, and other good things too numerous 
to mention. The floors were bare, but waxed and rubbed to a degree 
of brightness that made it difficult to walk on them. I remember that 
old shoes and slippers were used for this purpose, the Negroes slipping 
their hands or feet into them (as they were cut to be used some- 
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thing like a modern scrubbing brush) and so polishing the floors. 

That winter the news came to us in Richmond that Hunter Mc- 
Guire was bringing the Southern students from the Medical College 
in Philadelphia to the one in Richmond, and we were given holiday to 
go out and see them arrive in the city. The capitol was a short dis- 
tance from Broad Street, where the Northern trains delivered their 
passengers, so we went early and, securing seats in the windows look- 
ing towards Broad, awaited the arrival of the young men. The loud 
huzzahs notified us of their coming, and when they appeared, Hunter 
McGuire was leading the way, his unusual height, and long, swinging 
gait making him a striking figure. Then came the waving of hats, and 
cheers of welcome that, becoming louder and louder as they approached 
us, made us tremble with excitement. Secessionists, passing through 
the city, were called upon to make speeches. Once at midnight my 
roommate and I were awakened by the noise of such a multitude of 
voices, that she, exclaiming “ The Judgment Day has come,” proceeded 
to put on her shoes and stockings. ‘In that case, shoes and stockings 
will not help us,’ I cried, and ran to the window to see what was the 
matter. I soon distinguished the name of Preston in the babel of 
sounds. Then I understood. They were calling upon Preston of South 
Carolina to speak to them from a window of the Spotswood Hotel just 
below us. Those who have never heard a number of excited voices 
calling in the middle of the night, can hardly understand the alarm it 
is calculated to excite. 

The following summer I spent with my uncle, going with them 

to “ Carysbrook”’ in Fluvanna County. JI remember as we were 
ready to start from the ‘“ Eagle Point” door, the old cook, who was 
seated by the driver, exclaimed, “‘I have forgotten my umbre’el’”, and 
we all had to wait until the missing article was found and handed to 
its owner. 
' In the winter of ’60 the Prince of Wales came to Richmond at- 
tended by the Duke of Newcastle and other noblemen. I sat two pews 
behind this party in St. Paul’s where they attended service on the 
Sunday they spent in the city. The Prince was a homely, common- 
place looking boy, the Duke florid and fresh-colored like any gentle- 
man farmer. I was much disappointed in their appearance, having | 
imagined that the Prince would look like one of the children of Charles 
the First or like the Princes in the Tower, and the Duke like Lord Or- 
ville. 

Both that winter and the following one were full of excitement 
and interest in Richmond. The Southern States having seceded one 
by one from the Union, Virginia called her Convention together to 
decide her own fate. I had never heard anything but “Free Trade”’ 
and “States Rights” advocated, and lately ‘‘Secession’’, so when 
week by week went by, and we were still in the Union, I was full of 
indignation and wrath. Many of the members of the Convention were 
friends and relations of Mrs, Brooke, and often I saw them in her par- 
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lor—pale, quiet, harassed-looking men, showing in their faces that they 
realized fully the miseries that would come upon the state if she se- 
ceded. I wore a secession badge made of blue ribbon with a but- 
ton in the centre, fastened upon my cloak. Was not my state out? 
Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration followed. His address was published on 
sheets of paper about a foot square, and sown broadcast on the streets. 
I have one of them still in my scrap-book. Then Richmond went quite 
wild, and the Convention voted to stand by her Southern sisters. ‘So, 
baring her bosom, she opened her arms, and received the first darts of 
the enemy” in defense of their homes and their honor. We were on 
the streets, looking on, when the Confederate flag was raised over the 
capitol, and witnessed the joyful excitement that followed.  I[llumi- 
nations at night were in all the streets, and I will now copy froma 
Richmond Dzspaich of that day: “Flags of the Southern Confederacy 
were as plentiful as blackberries, and as I was passing down Main 
Street my attention was arrested by the display of these flags, sus- 
pended from one of the windows of Mrs. Brooke’s Female Seminary, 
which some of the fair pupils displayed to the breeze. Go it, girls!” 
I was in St. Paul’s when the first call to arms was heard, which 
was the tolling of the bell. Dr. Minnegerode was just finishing his 
sermon when the alarm was sounded. In a few minutes the whole 
congregation had dispersed, save a few women and children, the oth- 
ers withdrawing quietly and on tiptoe. The Doctor ended his dis- 
course, and then dismissed us with his blessing. When we were at 
liberty to go, it did not take us long to reach the streets, then we hur- 
ried home. Passing the Spotswood Hotel, we found the Richmond 
‘“ Howitzers’’, with their cannon all drawn up in the street, ready to 
march. ‘What is the matter? Where are you going?” were the 
questions asked. ‘“ The ‘Pawnee’ (a gunboat) is coming up the river 
to shell the city, and we are going to stop her,” was the answer we 
received. All of the other Richmond soldier companies went also 
with the “ Howitzers”. In one of them marched young Henry Tuck- 
er, barely seventeen years old. As the “ Pawnee”’ only wanted to turn 
around, this expedition was something like that of the French king, in 
the old rhyme, who “marched his men up the hill and then down 
again.’’ Most of the soldiers returned to Richmond ina few days, but 
not so strong and well as when they left, as many had sickened from 
sleeping out of doors on the river banks. Henry, not being very ro- 
bust, was the one who fared the worst. As soon as he reached home 
he went to his mother’s room in the Spotswood, where he was at once 
put to bed. (His own apartment had been in the building with his 
father’s office.) Everything was done that love and skill could do, but 
nothing was ofany avail. The end soon came and he was buried with 
military honors—the first martyr of the war in Virginia. After all 
was over, I went with his mother to his room, which he had locked up 
when he was called away so hurriedly. Everything was just as he left 
it, his suit of clothes thrown upon the bed, the bureau drawers half 
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open, water standing in the basin—everything showing his expected 
quick return. Standing by that mother’s side, looking at the forsaken 
room, I realized for the first time that war was not play, and that this 
sorrowing mother would be but the first of many. 

Then the Southern troops began -artiving. They would march 
through the streets to their respective camping grounds, and I with 
others drove out to greet them, showering them with flowers, and giv- 
ing them good things to eat. In the midst of this exciting life my 
father appeared, and bore me home to Georgia. I was glad to go, and 
sorry to leave, for if there was to be fighting I wished to be there to 
see it. 

The summer of ’6i was spent at Montgomery on the Vernon Riv- 
er, near Savannah. We spent most of our time bathing, swimming 
and boating. When we rowed ourselves, we used a flat-bottomed boat 
called a bateau, which could not be upset. If any of our Negroes had 
chosen to escape, there was really nothing for them to do but take one 
of the many boats owned by ourselves and neighbors, and at night row 
out to the enemy, who were beginning to hover about our coast in 
their gunboats. I believe at other points along the river this was 
done, but ours never made the attempt. As my father considered it 
unsafe for us to stay longer on the seaboard, my two sisters and I joined 
some relations, and went with them to Athens, Georgia, where we 
found a number of refugees assembled. 

In ’62, our dear eldest sister, our champion, our leader, our child- 
hood’s defender, was taken from us, and the remaining sister and I 
were left alone, “‘sorely stricken and smitten”. Then other domestic 
troubles coming upon us thick and fast, it ended in our going to 
live with our cousins, the Troups, at Tebeauville, Georgia. They, 
with many other rice planters, had bought large stretches of pine bar- 
rens, and settled them with their slaves. We all lived in log houses 
or rough frame ones, unplastered and unpainted. The land was so 
poor, after it was cleared, that it did not supply enough corn for man 
and beast. The man had to be considered first, so the beast suffered. 
My cousins had but small supplies of coffee, tea, and loaf-sugar put aside 
for emergencies, so we fared as all around us did, having many substi- 
tutes for coffee and tea, and using brown sugar to sweeten them. The 
last year of the war, bacon, corn-meal, and hominy were the chief of 
our diet. There was no complaining, though this rough home was 
called Repineville. Often the women and children on these planta- 
tions would be left entirely alone, without a white man, surrounded by 
hundreds of Negroes. In all that time we never had a rude word or 
look from any of them, they pursuing their accustomed avocations as 
if there was no such thing as war. 

When we could no longer purchase what we needed, we learned to 
make substitutes for many things. For instance, we knit stockings, 
socks, gloves, mits, shirts and even guantlets. The latter we also made 
out of chamois skin; so nice were some of these that after the war, 
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when I showed to a regular glove maker one I had made, he looked 


doubtful. We ripped up old slippers and shoes, and using these for 


patterns, supplied ourselves with coverings for our feet. If the materi- 
al used was too stiff for our fingers, the plantation shoemaker would 
stitch them for us. We plaited palmetto and wheat straw and made 
hats. For my own amusement I learned to spin and weave and at last 
accomplished six yards a day, which was the regular task for a weaver. 

Mustard and arrowroot were planted and gathered. Castor oil 
was obtained from the bean. Soap was made, even for toilet purposes. 
Myrtle berries and beeswax supplied us with candles. Some very 
pretty homespun dresses were made and worn. One of my cousins, 
on going North in ’65 to see her family, used one of these to travel in. 
Everything possible was used for clothing. A small Negro boy who 
helped in the dining-room appeared one day, much to our amusement, 
in an entire suit of clothes made of ingrain carpet. His name was 
Solomon. 

The fall of 64 saw me in Savannah for a few months, so I was 
there when there was at last an exchange of prisoners, a thing that 
the Confederate government had in vain tried to accomplish. We 
made the best preparations that we could to receive our poor soldiers. 
A cooking room was opened and everyone who was able brought pro- 
visions. The cheapest thing was soup, and we made great kettles of 
that, with pans of corn bread to eat with it. The ships did not arrive 
until night, and then the men were brought to us in great squads to 
be fed. In front of the cooking room there was a small grass-plot, 
outside of that an iron railing. We stood in the enclosure, and hand- 
ed tin cups of soup over the railing to the men outside. Some of them 
were so sick and weak that they had to be carried to the hospitals pre- 
pared for them. The appearance of all was appalling. They were in 
a state of semi-starvation, having had nothing to eat the whole of the 


day previous to their arrival, and very little before that. Many died . 


soon after reaching Savannah, others died the next week, and so on, 
leaving but few who were able to travel and return to their homes. In 
handing the cups of soup to these exchanged soldiers I have had ver- 
min drop from them on to me. 

I will now copy from an old manuscript that lies before meas I 
write. There are two persons still living who may remember what I 
am about to relate. The only explanation I can offer is, that I was in 
bad health, weak and nervous and much distressed by the news that 


came to us from the seat of war, filtered through many mouths, and > 


so in a condition “to see visions and dream dreams.’ In each case I 
related my dream to the family at the breakfast table the following 
morning. 

“In the month of January 1865, I dreamt that in a short time 
Richmond would be evacuated and that Lee’s army would be surround- 
ed and obliged to surrender.” 

“On the ninth of April this dream came true.” 
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“Sometime in February of the same year I dreamt that we would 
be conquered, and that the affairs of the Confederacy would be wound 
up in less than six months. That dream has also come true, May, 1865.” 

_65 saw the end of the contest, but not until my cousin, calling 
the Negroes together, told them that they were free, and could leave 
when they chose, did they begin to go. Then they left in twos and 
threes, carrying with them their belongings tied in immense bundles, 
on their heads. When the rice planters returned to the coast, they 
found that the Negroes had simply preceded them. There they were, 
settled down in their old quarters again. After all, it was only a day’s 
journey. Why had they not gone before? My father had carried his 
Negroes farther up into the interior, the same region, indeed, which 
President Davis and party had travelled,through. My father was stand- 
ing at his gate when Mr. Benjamin was passing. They recognized 
each other and had some talk. My father had rafts built. Placing 
the Negroes upon them, and going with them himself, they floated 
down the Ockmulgee into the Altamaha, and so home again. When 
there, their old master told them goodbye, saying “that he was not 
willing to work with them in their new relations, but as he had carried 
them away from their homes, he thought it but right that he should 
bring them back.” 

The winters of ’65 and ’66 my father spent in Savannah with us. 
A Negro regiment was stationed there, and one evening, coming home, 
as I was passing a narrow sidewalk, a huge Negro soldier compelled 
me to take to the gutter, to escape coming in contact with him. I 
rushed into our house in a tempest of indignation, and found my fath- 
er seated, reading, in the dining-room. ‘Papa! Papa!” I called out, 
“A Negro man would not make way for me on the sidewalk.” “ My 
child,’ answered he, “ you must expect that and many things besides.” 
I turned and left the room, feeling that the world had indeed turned 
upside down, whena Negro—one of the people I had been so fond of— 
could be rude to me and my father not resent it. 

The old slave was politeness personified, the men _ particu- 
larly. The house servants had a courtliness of manner borrowed from 
their masters that was striking. The women never entered a room 
without curtsying, and were always particular about the manners of 
their own offspring, as well as of the white children entrusted to their 
care. “Show your manners, ”‘‘Whar’s your manners?” I’ll teach 
you manners,” being familiar observations. Now, not only Negro men 
and women take the inside of the sidewalk, but half-grown girls and boys 
seem to take pleasure in doing so. When will the Negro of to-day un- 
derstand that freedom does not necessarily mean rudeness, and that 
“white man” or ‘‘ white woman”’ applied to their old masters and mis- 
tresses, and “colored gentleman”’ and “colored lady’”’ to the members 
of their own race, does not show any great amount of education, only 
ignorance of the meaning of two very simple English words. We will 
hope that a Daniel will arise in judgment, who will, in these new days, 
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